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IS CHRISTIANITY FITTED TO BECOME THE 
WORLD-RELIGION ? 

By John Henry Barrows, 
Chicago. 

Many of the most important questions which men are con- 
sidering at the close of the nineteenth century are either included 
in this inquiry or suggested by it. Studies in comparative 
theology and the pressing and very practical problems of Chris- 
tian missions are closely related to it. Thoughtful men, trained 
in the ancient religions and philosophies of the Orient are 
answering our inquiry affirmatively to this extent, that they are 
urging and promoting ethical reforms which follow the spirit and 
methods of Christian philanthropy. The awakened and expanded 
intellect of India and Japan looks upon Christendom with grate- 
ful appreciation, and regards Christianity, as represented by 
Christ and his teaching, with a growingly favorable mind. 

Many are coming to see that the higher principles and 
ideals of the ethnic and of the so-called universal religions 
touch those of the Christian Scriptures at certain vital points ; 
and good results might follow from an authoritative statement 
of these principles by representatives of each historic religion, 
and, following this, by the comparison of these statements the 
elements common to all could be discovered. This residuum, 
however, would constitute an insufficient basis for that new, 
universal religion which a few idealists imagine is to spring from 
this common content. Scholars have tried in vain to construct 
an artificial language, which men shall adopt and use, out of the 
best elements of the greatest forms of human speech, and it is 
not probable that a universal religion can be educed out of the 
elements common to the mightiest systems of faith. Religions 
whose origins are known have not been manufactured. They 
have been born like children. They have sprung like trees from 
seeds or roots in the past, and their development has not been 
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mechanical, but vital and organic. Dissection neither discovers 
nor develops life. Reducing Christianity and the non-Christian 
faiths to their common principles we bring the highest to the 
level of the lowest, cut each faith off from its history, and elim- 
inate from each at least some of the characteristic elements which 
give it energy and enduring attraction. The ethical and philo- 
sophical remnant, plus the dim recognition of a supernatural 
order, cannot be considered the world-religion for which mankind 
is supposed to be waiting. Men acquainted with the history of 
religions do not anticipate the rise of a new faith which, gather- 
ing the best elements of the others into a grand synthesis, is 
destined to supplant all present systems of belief and worship. 
What appears, then, in the present field of history, which is 
worthy of serious attention, as possibly the ultimate and univer- 
sal faith ? At most there are but five religions which now divide 
the allegiance of the chief part of the world's inhabitants, and the 
leading principles, the main historic developments, the most 
important moral and spiritual results and the present working 
forces of these systems are well known or may be easily and 
accurately ascertained. As a matter of fact, the faiths which 
dispute with Christianity the conquest of the globe are but two, 
the Mohammedan and the Buddhist. Confucianism may be 
regarded rather as an obstacle to the progress of the others 
than as a disputant of their pretensions. And it is only recently 
that Hinduism, one of the most exclusive and national of reli- 
gions, has made the least claim to universalism. The efforts of a 
few Hindu scholars to secure a general recognition of the worth 
supposed to belong, for example, to the Vedanta philosophy do 
not properly place Hinduism in the ranks of the missionary faiths 
seeking by zealous propagandism to gain universal acceptance. 
It has been the mission of the greater religions, of those which 
are vertebrate with organizing principles, to absorb the primitive 
and the unsystematized faiths of the world. In India, as the 
hill tribes and the people of the jungle have become slightly 
civilized, they have gradually melted their rude and cruel super- 
stitions into the types of the more intellectual religion. They 
have changed their modes of living and their ideas, and passed 
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into Hinduism "by a natural upward transition which has led 
them to adopt the ritual of the classes immediately above them." 
Mohammedanism is sweeping away the barbarous cults of cen- 
tral and western Africa ; Buddhism in its wide conquests has 
wrought similar work, and Christianity not only dethroned the 
gods of Olympus, but has annihilated the primitive faiths of 
many of the savage islands of the Pacific. With the dividing 
walls of nations broken down and their doors of exclusion 
broken in, the great religions confront each other today. Princi- 
pal Grant has written of one higher faith meeting another: 
"Victory cannot be expected to incline to either side until there 
has been an intelligent study by each of the sources of the 
other's strength, an appreciation of the spiritual and social needs 
which it has met, and an absorption, by the one that has the 
most inherent excellence and power of assimilation, of all in the 
other that caused it to be accepted and retained for centuries by 
millions of human beings." Of the four great religions which 
meet Christianity today, he adds that "they have proved them- 
selves so enduring and so suited to men on a great scale that, if 
Christianity should succeed in absorbing and taking the place of 
one of them, it would be a more crowning demonstration of its 
superiority than was its triumph over the religions of Greece 
and Rome." 

Can it be shown that Christianity includes what is best in the 
non-Christian systems, and possesses elements which make it 
supreme and final, as well as an authoritativeness which makes it 
distinctive ? Are there reasons for believing that, when devel- 
oped in accordance with its original ideas and modified in non- 
essentials so as to meet the mental and other peculiarities of 
different nations, it will yet dominate with its beneficent rule 
the entire race ? 

These inquiries will involve comparisons of the Christian and 
other systems, and these comparisons may now be conducted 
without misleading ignorance, with freedom from acrimony, in 
the spirit of perfect fairness and with genuine and generous 
appreciation of the elements of truth and goodness discoverable 
in each of the leading historic faiths. It is only two years since 
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Professor Max Muller described, in the Deutsche Rundschau of 
Berlin, each religion as going its own way, so convinced of its 
own and only beatifical power that it hardly looks a,t others, and 
can only with difficulty suppress a smile of self-content when it 
is asked to put itself within the same line and order with the 
other religions. This description may express the general feel- 
ing of the past, and a prevailing feeling with multitudes at 
present ; but surely we have witnessed the beginnings of a truer 
understanding among those who variously represent the spiritual 
forces of the earth. There are multitudes of Christians, pro- 
foundly loyal to Jesus Christ as the world's only Saviour, who 
have expressed a glad appreciation not only of the truth contained 
in the Sacred Books of the East, but also of the devoted lives of 
many who have not known the historic Christ, or who have 
been blessed by him indirectly rather than directly, that is, 
through lunar rather than solar radiance. The fact that the eth- 
ical codes of all the great faiths resemble each other in many 
things is well known to students, and, as Dr. Washburn of Con- 
stantinople has said: "So far from being discouraging to Chris- 
tians, it is one of the principal grounds of our faith in God's 
purpose to redeem the whole world." Another student of reli- 
gion of wide influence and experience, President Martin, formerly 
of Peking, has written : " In the most frigid zones of heathenism 
there are warm currents that rise toward the Sun, and in the 
warmer spiritual atmosphere of Christendom are there not cold 
currents that set away from Him ? It is a mistake to imagine that 
the Holy Ghost confines his operations within the forms of 
Christianity. In heathen countries his presence is like electric 
fluid in the atmosphere, while in Christendom it is like that 
fluid circulating through a network of wires, and responding to 
the human touch in producing light, heat, and power." Four 
years ago in the Palace of Delight, outside the fortress of Acre, 
according to the narrative told by Dr. Henry H. Jessup of 
Syria, there died a famous Persian sage, named Beha Allah, the 
Glory of God, the head of that vast reform party of Persian 
Moslems who accept the New Testament as the Word of God, 
who regard Christ as the deliverer of men, all peoples as one, 
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and all men as brethren. This Moslem saint said to an English 
scholar : " All nations should become one in faith, and all men 
brothers ; the bonds of affection and unity between the sons of 
men should be strengthened ; diversity of religions should cease 
and differences of race be annulled. These fruitless strifes, 
these ruinous wars shall pass away, and the Most Great Peace 
shall come. Do not you in Europe need this also ? Let not a 
man glory in this, that he loves his country ; let him rather glory 
in this, that he loves his kind." Such Christian sentiments as 
were spoken by this Babi saint indicate that loving souls are 
finding each other out, and are reaching forth their friendly 
hands, now that heaven appears to be calling to a new truce of 
God. In spite of wars and preparations for war, there is an 
increasing spirit of fraternity among the more enlightened 
peoples. The unity of mankind is a foremost thought in the 
modern world. The tendencies toward unification in commerce, 
laws, morals, scientific conceptions, are stronger than ever 
before. The two inquiries : Has a universal religion appeared 
among the historic faiths ? and Will Christianity be ultimately 
accepted as the world-religion ? are therefore questions not 
unsuited to the temper of our time in this stage of human 
development. The reply to the second inquiry will be an answer 
also to the first. 

Christianity in the present discussion is not identified with 
any part of Christendom, like the Greek church, the Roman 
Catholic church, or with protestantism in any one of its types. The 
religion which will be considered is the common, catholic, his- 
toric Christianity, the faith delivered in the first century to the 
Christian church, not as a perfect jewel, admitting of no change 
or growth, but rather as a celestial seed, capable of indefinite 
expansion. This Christianity, so far as its fundamental truths 
and facts are concerned, is expressed in the chief articles of the 
Apostles' Creed. While there have been Christian developments 
outside of these limits, and noble characters shaped by Christian 
truth who have not accepted in its fullness the historic faith, our 
present inquiries will not deal with exceptions, but with the 
rule. Christianity is a majestic growth from the seed planted in 
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Palestine by Christ and his apostles. The truths and forces 
which have made Christendom are centered in him whom the 
church reveres as the Messiah of Israel, the Son of God, the 
Divine Redeemer, incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth for the 
redemption of men. Of course, Christianity cannot properly 
be regarded as merely the theological teachings and historical 
propositions of the so-called Apostles' Creed. It must also be 
thought of as the spirit pervading these. As Christ created 
Christianity we must know him in order to understand what he 
created ; his conception of God as Father, gracious and merciful 
and providing propitiation ; his conception of himself as the Medi- 
ator and Redeemer ; of men as children of God whose primary 
obligations are the filial spirit toward him and the fraternal 
spirit toward each other ; of worship as spiritual and independ- 
ent of priests and sacred places ; of the kingdom of heaven as 
a society founded to universalize Christian ideals. By his holy 
and perfect character he brings before men in the most impress- 
ive way the doctrine of God's righteousness and forbids the 
cherishing of evil in the heart. By his own life he teaches the 
supremacy of love, and through the cross illustrates the spirit of 
self-sacrifice. Through his revelation of God's Fatherhood, and 
himself as the Son of God, he sets forth the divine worth and 
dignity of man, of man not as one of the sexes, but as including 
both. He gives such honor to womanhood and to childhood 
that oppression and cruelty in every form are unchristian. His 
instruction is meant to regenerate the household and remold 
society. He proclaims the vital importance of fidelity, inward 
purity, and mutual kindness. He both teaches and illustrates 
the law of forgiveness. By his death he makes redemption an 
actual thing, an accomplished fact for all who will receive it, and 
by his resurrection he brings the life immortal into new and 
abiding radiance. Whatever, in any degree, is contrary to the 
reigning spirit and the foundation principles of Jesus Christ is 
alien to true Christianity and a hindrance to that kingdom of 
God which it was his plan to make a world-embracing common- 
wealth. 

A religion which is to be ultimate and universal cannot hold 
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to an imperfect conception of God. Christian theism appears to 
be an adequate basis for a universal faith. The God who is the 
Father of all men is a boon to the whole world. The God who 
is one mind, of absolute perfection, can bring intellectual peace 
and spiritual purity to nations still distracted and degraded by 
polytheism. The God who is personal and holy and is able to 
create holy personalities needs to be known by those who are still 
shrouded in the mists of pantheism. The God who is merciful 
as well as mighty, whose central nature is love, and whose com- 
passion has been revealed and personalized in the redeeming 
Christ, can impart unspeakable good to all who consciously or 
unconsciously are sunk in guilt, error, and degradation. The 
God who became incarnate that men might at last know his 
nature in its divinest manifestation and thereby gain spiritual 
release, restoration, and harmony, is indeed the fulfillment of the 
prayers and hopes and vague longings of many peoples and 
many generations of men. When the Christian messenger goes 
today to Arabia or to China, to the islands of Japan or to the 
schools of India, he believes, with the best of reasons, that he 
has a higher, purer, completer, and more potent disclosure of 
the Supreme and Infinite Spirit than has been recorded in any 
sacred book of the Orient. The eastern world has not yet 
fully learned the monotheism of science or the monotheism of 
religion. Students of India and Japan have seen what a poison- 
ous and corrupting element is the pantheism which branches out 
into polytheism and idolatry. Christianity, with its doctrine of 
a changeless, omnipotent God, transcendent as well as immanent, 
emancipates the bewildered intellect, and thus gives to science 
a lasting foundation. Christianity, with its teaching that God is 
love, a love which has had a matchless expression in the historic 
Christ, and which continually and everywhere pours its affection 
through the tides of the Spirit, is able to satisfy the restless artd 
sin-burdened heart. The one doctrine which the philosophic 
Hindu of today exploits and defends is his doctrine of God. 
Destroying the distinction between the human and the divine, 
degrading man "into a fleeting manifestation of the great 
impersonal spirit of nature," pantheism has exercised an immense 
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fascination over the eastern spirit. But to the Christian theist 
this God of Hindu speculation seems robbed of ethical charac- 
ter. To him the Hindu pantheism with all its attractions is a 
golden fog blotting out the brightest stars of truth and of hope, 
because the divine personality has been obliterated. To him 
personality in God and man is essential to moral worth, and he 
has learned from the Christian Scriptures, with their teaching 
of a Godhead existing as Father, Son, and Spirit, that person- 
ality in the divine nature is not limitation or loss, but fullness, 
richness, as well as mystery of being. Christianity gives a con- 
ception of the Godhead "which has all the constituents and 
conditions of a real intellectual, moral, and social existence," 
thus saving us, as Dr. Fairbairn has said, "from the deism 
which shuts up God within the limitations or impotences of his 
own infinitude, and from the pantheism which loses him within 
the multitudinous and fleeting phenomena of an ever-changing 
universe." 

Christianity goes to the nations, proclaiming that the one 
God has revealed himself as the loving Father and Redeemer 
of the world. The sage of China had no such message. Con- 
fucius did not claim to know much of the power that rules in 
the heavens. Prince Siddartha, driven into practical atheism, 
never uttered any messages of divine love, and so the "Gospel 
of Buddha" which modern scholars are compiling and printing 
is a misnomer. Friendly students of the prophet of Islam affirm 
that Mohammed's God is savage, aggressive, and almost cruel. 
Though the Koran speaks much of the Merciful One, the divine 
mercy is dimmed by other attributes and is not made real or 
credible. Islam is a crescent, a pale lunar sickle of gracious 
truth in the sky of religion. We may discern the luminous 
shadow faintly rounded out, but the light is narrow and not 
intense. Allah is a God afar off. He does not satisfy the 
yearnings of the soul. And as Kuenen has said, "The people 
therefore makes a new religion at the graves of its saints ; it seeks 
compensation for the dryness of the official doctrine and wor- 
ship." Only through Christ have men ever gotten worthy and 
complete conceptions of God's merciful nature. In a world of 
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sorrow, contradiction, and moral weakness, the foremost need of 
mankind is to know that God, in whom all things move and have 
their being, is love. And Christianity supplies that need as no 
other religion has done or attempted to do, by setting forth God 
as revealed in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself. The 
ethical man of the present and future cannot accept any vindi- 
cation of the present order of things, any release from the weary 
weight of an unintelligible and sorrow-laden world, which like 
Hindu pantheism is unethical and enervating to spiritual energy. 
Christ becomes for men not only a revelation of God, but a vin- 
dication of the divine government through his disclosure of a 
merciful Fatherhood, a disclosure which not only brightens the 
world that now is, but reaches into the life immortal, illumining 
the darkness of the grave with a light which the founders of 
other religions never held in their hands. 

It accords with reason to expect the universal prevalence of 
Christianity, not only from the perfection of Christian theism, 
but also from the distinctive character and claims and the all- 
sided manhood of Jesus of Nazareth. He is indeed unique. 
" It is only of One," as Professor Harnack has said, " that we 
know that he united the deepest humility and a purity of will 
with the claim that he was more than all the prophets that were 
before him : the Son of God. Of him alone we know that those 
who ate and drank with him, glorified him not only as their 
Teacher, Prophet, and King but also as the Prince of Life, as 
the Redeemer and Judge of the world, as the living power of 
their existence." After eighteen centuries of human progress, 
believers in Christ today abate not in the least from this primi- 
tive reverence. They almost shrink from naming him in the 
august company of the founders of other religions. He is the 
very substance of their belief, the beginning, middle, and end of 
Christian faith. There is no form nor degree of love which he 
does not call forth. They perceive in him the goal of prophecy 
and the turning-point of history. He sustains different relations 
to the Christian spirit from those sustained by the founders of 
other religions to their disciples. We cannot say of Moham- 
medanism that it is Mohammed, though he is certainly a part of 
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it, the temporary strength, the real weakness, the ultimate disin- 
tegration of it. We cannot say of Buddhism that it is Gautama 
Buddha, for not only does that protean system recognize many Bud- 
dhas, but even in the beginning it was Nirvana and the Law, rather 
than the gentle saint himself, that his loving disciples preached. 
Hinduism is scarcely associated with any great historic name. 
It knows no history, and is wanting in that power and adapta- 
tion which belong to Christianity, from the fact that its message 
centers in the person, character, teaching, and deeds of the great- 
est life ever lived. Confucianism cannot be identified with Con- 
fucius, for the Chinese sage was a scribe and historian of the 
ancients, a transmitter and not a creator. While he represents 
China and is venerated by millions, while temples are dedicated 
and sandal-wood papers are burned to him in every Chinese city, 
he is the symbol, rather than the ever-living embodiment, of the 
faith which he taught. But in Jesus, his followers find the truth 
personalized ; knowing him, they know God, man, atonement, 
resurrection, immortality. Thus Christianity, as Professor Schultz 
has said, "'is bound to the personality of Jesus." 

It is generally recognized that Christianity alone represents 
in its founder and central personage the representative or uni- 
versal man, who is able to meet the moral needs, the national 
temper, the intellectual and spiritual demands of the greatest 
variety of peoples. He rules the occidental nations, but he is 
no more occidental than oriental. The East may claim him as 
well as the West. Keshub Chunder Sen rejoiced that Jesus was 
an Asiatic, that his disciples were Asiatics, that all the agencies 
primarily employed for the propagation of the gospel are Asi- 
atic, and that "in Christ we see not only the exaltedness of 
humanity, but also the grandeur of which Asiatic nature is sus- 
ceptible." With beautiful and loving sentences Mozoomdar has 
pictured the "Oriental Christ" the bathing, fasting, praying, 
teaching, healing, feasting Prophet of Nazareth. When Jesus is 
received into the heart he is as much at home among the most 
cultivated Europeans as among the most barbarous Africans, in 
the universities by the Ganges as in those by the Isis and the 
Cam, in the cities by the Indus and the Nile as in those by the 
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Thames and the Rhine, the Hudson and the Clyde. We cannot 
think of a western Mohammed, we can hardly think of a west- 
ern Buddha ; but there is nothing local or provincial discover- 
able about Jesus Christ. 

So complex a being as man requires a leader and prophet 
who shall answer to all his intellectual and moral needs. The 
Teuton requires a hero in whom is every quality of splendid 
manliness. The Asiatic demands a seer whose mind perceives 
and formulates universal principles. Men who are Greek in their 
intellectual aptitudes cannot be fully satisfied with a teacher who 
is not analytic and even Socratic in his methods. There are 
poets in the world in whom imagination is the central light of 
the soul, who commune with nature because they see in the outer 
world a reflex both of humanity and divinity. Most that is good 
in human life is found not in the school, but in the family and 
society, and the world needs a prophet who is familiar, friendly, 
sympathetic, blessing little children, sharing the wedding feast 
and standing with tear-wet eyes at the open grave. Jesus and 
he alone is adequate to all these demands. 

No one doubts that in the teaching of Jesus we possess a body 
of ethical and spiritual wisdom of the loftiest spirit, of marvelous 
completeness, and of unequaled adaptation to the most various 
minds. Professor Romanes and others have noticed the absence 
from it of any doctrines which the later developments of human 
knowledge, whether in natural science, ethics, political economy, 
or elsewhere, have had to discount. The words of Jesus manifestly 
springing from a calm and certain mind come to us with the 
familiarity of the breakfast table and yet with the authority of 
Mount Sinai. The free utterances of the Nazarene Teacher do 
not recall the frenzy and ardor of other prophets who appear to 
have been lifted by a divine breath greater than themselves. 
They do not remind us of the experiences of Mohammed, whose 
struggles and agonies were accompanied by delusions of the 
senses, nor of Buddha, who after years of vain search and many 
painful disappointments finally gained his vision of partial truth. 
Both by the method of his speech, and the contents of his revela- 
tion, Jesus so meets the needs of mankind that he appears as 
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the one perfect teacher, whose message grows not antiquated. 
Buddha should not be mentioned as a possible rival, for the 
Indian sage was blind to that truth which glowed ever in the 
heart of Jesus and was the determinative principle of his teach- 
ing, the Fatherhood of God. The doctrine of Jesus compromises 
with no darling sin of human nature, as did that of the prophet 
of Islam. Unlike Confucianism it leaves men satisfied with no 
fragmentary virtues, and unlike Buddhism it confesses no agnos- 
ticism with regard to the Power that rules in life and nature. 

The moral qualities of Jesus are such that we need to offer 
no apologies for him, like those with which Mohammedan 
scholars seek to defend the Arabian prophet, and we have no 
limitations to concede like the Israelite in his panegyric of 
Moses. Christ's freedom from the consciousness of sin was 
absolute, and he stands on a moral height as much above his 
people today as above his disciples in the beginning. He is 
that moral hero in whom men can implicitly trust and to whom 
they can offer an unreserved devotion. Unlike every other great 
prophet he is proclaimed and believed in as a personal presence 
among his followers today. This Teacher, the crystal goblet of 
whose soul was not only stainless, but was also filled with the 
wine of absolute goodness, reveals to us a heart ever open 
towards God and man, with an apparent consciousness of per- 
fect oneness with both. He rose above the formalism of the 
Pharisee and the skeptical looseness of the Sadducee. Rescu- 
ing the Mosaic statutes from their accumulated errors he 
declared love to be the whole law. Ascending above national 
prejudice he proclaimed himself to his people's most hated ene- 
mies. Lovingly faithful to all who came nearest to his own 
life, he yet lived and died with a compassionate consciousness 
of the whole world's needs. To his perfect moral glory he 
added the majesty of suffering, and bore the manifold indigni- 
ties of malice, cruelty, ingratitude, not with stoic hardness but 
with more than womanly sensitiveness, and yet with a calm 
which was a benediction of peace to his followers. Sustained 
by the might of love, with a quietness unbroken by a murmur, 
he passed calmly up the slopes of Calvary, and with forgiveness 
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for his murderers closed his life of transcendent and spotless 
virtue with the immortal infamy of the cross. His sufferings, 
like his doctrine and his nature, make him the brother of all 
men. There is nothing exclusively Jewish about him excepting 
his dress and his speech. As in him we behold the equilibrium 
of ethics and piety, the harmony of God and man, the sweet 
marriage of all contrasting virtues, we are not surprised at his 
growing moral conquests over men. Already his empire over- 
leaps all kingdoms. 

Only through forms of sacred literature have religions been 
able to exercise a wide, continuous power among the more or 
less enlightened nations. Of all religions Christianity has been 
most eager to make known to men its sacred writings. It gives 
its Bible in a multitude of languages. The Moslem offers his 
Koran in one. The representatives of other faiths are not active 
in furnishing Christendom with translations of their own sacred 
books. But Christianity offers men in the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments a Bible of unequaled adaptation to the 
most various mental and spiritual needs. It may indeed be 
called the universal book, although it is more accurately 
described as "a collection of books, with a backbone of history 
and biography of the highest kind, stretching over a period of 
more than three thousand years." But these various books in 
the library of the Christian Scriptures are held into some meas- 
ure of oneness by the prophetic character of the older volumes 
and the historic consummations of the later. Or the unity of 
the Scriptures is discoverable in the great idea and purpose of 
the kingdom of God, which runs through their pages. Or it 
may be truly said that Christ, the culmination of the gradual 
progress of redemptive disclosure, is the unifying principle of 
this multiplex volume. 

Christianity presents as its text-book literature of well-defined 
proportions and contents, distinguishable clearly from the 
glosses, comments, parasitic growths which have expanded the 
Brahmanic and Buddhistic scriptures into immense and varying 
proportions. This book has secured admission into almost every 
part of the globe, and its beneficent power gives no signs of 
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obsolescence. Originating in a land which was itself an epitome 
of the whole world, the Bible reproduces the geographical fea- 
tures of the entire globe, and thus possesses a fitness to meet 
some of the wants of all mankind. It reproduces, moreover, the 
spiritual life of the race in its multitudinous phases. Its authors 
include men of almost every station, genius, and temper. Thus 
the biblical literature presents a marvelous variety in the prod- 
ucts of men who lived through many centuries, and expressed 
their thought in dramatic poetry, like Job ; in history which 
reads like epic poetry ; in tragedies which Shakespeare and the 
Greeks have not surpassed ; in pastorals like Ruth ; in love 
songs like those attributed to Solomon, and in sententious pre- 
cepts like the Proverbs. We have besides grandest oratory, like 
the writings of Isaiah ; fascinating biographies, like the gos- 
pels ; grave doctrinal and practical letters, like those of Paul ; 
profoundest principles of statesmanship, such as run through the 
Old Testament prophecies ; missionary annals, like the Acts of 
the Apostles, and visions of earthly and heavenly victory over 
evil, like that of the Apocalypse. 

Non-Christian literature abounds in biblical elements, show- 
ing that men everywhere have been groping after the highest. 
But they have seen it only in fragments. The human heart 
needs for its purest life not partial, but full-orbed spiritual truth. 
In the Christian Scriptures we not only find the noblest pre- 
cepts which have been uttered by the sages and saints of the 
non-Christian world, but confront a sacred literature which, as it 
reflects the mind of Christ, is purified and transcendently glo- 
rious and life-giving. Instead of fragmentary and uncertain 
mutterings of the spirit, mixed with voices of baser tone, we 
have the full, articulate utterance of the highest inspiration. In 
the ten words which were the basis of the Mosaic legislation 
we behold a divine hand smiting down idolatry, with its accom- 
panying degradations, and building up the institutions of the 
family. The sacredness of life and of possessions, of truth and 
purity, is authoritatively announced, in connection with the obli- 
gation of worship to a righteous and redeeming God. The 
Sermon on the Mount was the fulfillment of this old law, and 
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offers men a perfect standard, a moral legislation, which, as it 
comes from the lips and is associated with the life of Jesus, 
covers mercifully and completely the ethical realm. 

Under the biblical training there was no retrogression, as in 
the Hindu sacred literature, to lower conceptions, but rather a 
steady advance to an ethical monotheism, crowned by the rev- 
elation of Christ. The Bible is a progressive disclosure of 
truth. But in it there is no down-sinking to inferior standards. 
The thoughts of men are rectified, moralized, and increasingly 
spiritualized. Wherever the Christian Scriptures have entered 
into the thoughts of the nations, men, though clinging to other 
bibles, have been awakened out of moral lethargy and have felt 
themselves both challenged and condemned, even though they 
hold in their possession many scattered gems of ethical truth. 

Christianity's doctrine of God, its Central Personage, and its 
sacred writings seem to fit it to become the world-religion ; and 
its historical effects also show its adaptation to universal human 
need. The record of all religions has been a history of good 
and evil strangely blended. The beneficent results of the non- 
Christian religions are fully acknowledged by many who are 
striving to supplant them with what they believe to be a higher 
faith. With all their evils they have been better than no reli- 
gion. A Christian missionary in China says : "India may be as 
bad as you please under the reign of Brahmanism ; China, 
Thibet and Corea as degraded as you choose under that of 
Buddhism and Confucianism ; Arabia and Turkey as cruel and 
lustful as you can imagine under Mohammedanism ; Africa as 
savage as you care to suppose with its dumb, dark fetichisms ; 
all would be worse without these. Superstition, lust, cruelty, 
selfishness, savagery, wrong, hate, rage, can get on without 
religion of any kind." But the moral usefulness of a faith does 
not prove its adequacy. It is said that Buddhism has made 
Asia mild. It has done more than that, but it can hardly be 
shown that Buddhism has made Asia moral. India has been an 
immense theater for the activity and contention of all the reli- 
gions which are really great. It may be truly called the museum 
and encyclopaedia, the reservoir, morass or Dead Sea of these 
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faiths. The foremost minds of India see but little hope of 
national regeneration in the native religions out of which the 
spirit has fled, and it would not be difficult to establish a claim 
frequently made that Christianity has done more for the eleva- 
tion of Hindu society in the last half century than the other 
faiths have wrought in all their long dominion. Much might be 
written in praise of Confucianism, but it has not been progress- 
ive, it has not been in a high sense religious, and it has sacrificed 
man to the social order. Perhaps nothing more is needed to 
show that Mohammedanism is only a temporary halting-place in 
human progress and " something short of the final religion " than 
the engrafting of polygamy into its fundamental ideas and per- 
manent system. Religions are not to be judged solely by their 
worst results or accompaniments, nor must they be estimated 
merely by their brighter and more beneficent effects. It is 
necessary, in order to understand a religion, to discover its fun- 
damental ideas and its working forces. A distinction must be 
made between its legitimate fruits and the incidents or accidents 
of its historic development. Other causes cooperate with 
religion and their force must be regarded. The tests which 
should be applied to religions include the fundamental and 
ethical ideas of each faith, its incomplete and ignoble teachings, 
if there be such, the spiritual dynamics of each through which 
its ideals become realized, the best effects which each faith can 
show and also its average results, its workings through long ages 
on great masses of people, its vital relations to enlightenment, 
liberty, and progress. 

The supreme position which the Christian religion has 
achieved is indicated by the panegyric which describes civiliza- 
tion as " the secular name for Christianity," a eulogy which 
scholarly men would never think of applying to any other faith. 
The fruits of Christian life and teaching — in the elevation of 
womankind, in the promotion of charity, in the advancement of 
knowledge and freedom, in lifting great masses of men into 
self-helpfulness and self-respect, in the building up of noble and 
many-sided character, in creating the spirit of humanity, in 
destroying feudalism, serfdom, barbarism, slavery, in lessening 
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the horrors of war, in diffusing the spirit of brotherhood and in 
making less inhumane the relations which peoples sustain to one 
another — although not worthy of its Founder nor commensurate 
with its opportunities, have still been so wondrous and world- 
wide that to some minds they furnish the most persuasive apol- 
ogetic. Marred and blackened though Christian civilization is, 
the law of life, the law of hope, and the law of progress run 
their golden threads through its entire organism. Christian 
peoples are not moving in fatal cycles round and round, coming 
back to the same place and making no true advancement. An 
increasing purpose and hopefulness run through Christendom. 
In spite of a backward turning now and then, the stream of life 
rolls on its fertilizing flood with such energy that obstacles do 
not prevail against it. 

In the stress and interchange of modern civilization the best 
religion must more and more come to the front. It appears to 
be the mission of Christendom to draw nations out of their 
seclusion, to generate unrest and eager inquiry throughout all 
the world. The non-Christian faiths are not permitted to remain 
at ease, as they behold Christianity seeking to become universal, 
as it must do by the very law of its being. The Christian faith 
has already been accepted by so many races of men and has 
prevailed over so many other religions in individual conquests 
that it is not safe to argue with Herbert Spencer that every 
religion is the best which its followers could hold and practice 
in that stage of their development, and it seems like playing 
with history for another to write, " No nation can part with its 
religion without destroying its mental continuity and cutting 
itself off in a fatal way from the sources of its strength." 
Acknowledging the providential character of other faiths, we 
cannot be certain that they are the best which their peoples can 
at present possess. The peoples among whom Christianity now 
prevails had other religions, which they left with moral advan- 
tage. Mohammedanism, superseding an idolatrous religion, 
accomplished high, not the highest, results for Arabia. 

It is evident that Christianity alone, at the present time, 
appears like a universal religion. Although at one period the 
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Roman paganism and at a later Mohammedanism occupied more 
of the earth's habitable surface than Christendom ; and although 
it is easy to overestimate the argument for the truth and fitness 
of any belief from its wide acceptance, still the great religions 
have been acting upon each other and upon the world through 
such a vast stretch of time that, it is not without significance 
that the nations that have accepted the Christian faith hold in 
their hands the military power, the learning, the arts, the com- 
merce and the practical sovereignty of the globe. The greatest 
empires of the ancient world are insignificant in comparison with 
Christendom. The nominal disciples of Christ are more than 
four hundred millions, while under Christian governments, dwell- 
ing beneath the reign of law and the influence of Christian 
institutions are more than six hundred millions of the earth's 
inhabitants. A large work of preparation has already been 
accomplished, and more significant than the vast numbers and 
the wide influence of the peoples nominally Christian are the 
changes which are discernible and even impending. Mankind 
appears to be getting ready through international interchange of 
commodities and ideas, through friendlier feelings toward Chris- 
tians on the part of non-Christian rulers and statesmen, through 
a new knowledge which discriminates between true and false 
Christianity, through a better understanding of the loving and 
beneficent spirit of the true, for a universal faith. " Different 
moral standards," as Dean Fremantle has said, " cannot ulti- 
mately be," and, " if the human race is one and is to be drawn 
into unity, it is impossible that there can be ultimately different 
religions." 

The survey of commanding truths and facts connected with 
Christianity which has thus far been made is surely confirmatory, 
with minds that discover rationality in the orderings of human 
life, of the fundamental claim which the Christian church has 
always made. The claim is this, that Christianity alone is a reli- 
gion of supernatural historic facts, a system of faith built not upon 
a philosophy, nor merely upon the ethical and spiritual teachings 
of some saintly founder, but resting on what is surer and more 
authoritative. The gospel of Christianity is its history. That 
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history is the very life of the Christian faith. It centers in a 
supernatural person, who in himself sums up the truths and forces 
of his religion, who by his life, character, self-sacrificing death 
and victorious resurrection, placed the divine seal, the signature 
of heavenly authority upon the perfect doctrine which he taught 
and embodied. 

The strange mixture of truth and error in the non-Christian 
religions indicates clearly enough that men need such a revela- 
tion as has come through Jesus Christ. Dim guesses and half- 
truths have not contented the mind. It has often been felt that 
the fatal deficiency of Plato's doctrine of immortality is that he 
does not know. The sacred literatures show that men have 
required a more certain and authoritative guidance. They need 
to learn more fully the gracious character of God in order to 
gain relief from the awful pressure of sorrow. Preeminently 
they need to discover the one who is able to deliver from the 
guilt and slavery of sin. The Christianity of Christ reveals the 
divine character in its most merciful aspects ; it illumines all the 
truths of God which are dimly revealed in the light of nature ; it 
provides a remedy for the malady of sin which the testing of 
centuries and the experience of multitudes of men have shown 
to be adequate. It lifts a future world, with all its vast restrain- 
ing and vivifying powers, before the vision of the believing soul ; 
it links the practice of the most perfect ethics with devotion to 
the person and world-wide kingdom of Jesus Christ. Upon such 
a system of faith, and upon no other, it seems worthy that the 
stamp of supernatural authority should distinctly and perpetually 
rest. 

Through the comparative study of religions Christianity 
appears to be so adapted to universal acceptance that its ulti- 
mate prevalence seems more than probable. The systems which 
withstand it, however, are of no feeble texture. Their disinte- 
gration will not be accomplished in a day or a decade. But the 
time is apparently coming when Christianity will be recognized. 
Seen in its true spirit, apprehended as the fulfillment of all the 
best thoughts and aspirations of what Schelling has well called 
the "wild-growing religions," grasped in its central person and 
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power, it will yet appear to the worshipers of Krishna and 
the disciples of Buddha, Confucius, and Mohammed in its dis- 
tinctive character and its peerless supremacy. They will be ready 
to say with the Christian apostle, "When that which is perfect is 
come, then that which is in part shall be done away." Unfortu- 
nately Christianity has not usually been seen in its true, certainly 
not in its highest, character. The corruptions and divisions of 
Christendom, the faithless and cruel oppressions by so-called 
Christian nations, and sometimes the very imperfect methods of 
Christian propagandism, have stood in the way of its more rapid 
progress. The purification and reunion of Christendom must 
very likely precede that rapid conversion of men to the Chris- 
tian faith which the church is eagerly expecting. Since the 
progress of the Christian religion has always been accompanied 
by a renewed activity of the non-Christian systems, the question 
of the wisest methods of Christian missionary effort is one 
of supreme importance. The messenger of Christ confronting 
the disciples of other religions must not stand to them as the 
representative of a spirit "which indiscriminately denounces all 
they believe and ascribes to them the worst of motives." In the 
better day which has dawned, the representatives of the Chris- 
tian faith will be more constructive and less destructive in their 
teaching. They will be more contented with the primitive gos- 
pel of Christ and less eager to engraft upon the oriental world 
the various systems of western theology. Full of hope and love 
and brotherhood they will "emphasize those essentials of truth 
by which the world is to be saved, rather than those non-essen- 
tials by which it is liable to be lost." 



